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The Convention Idea 


Is the annual convention really worth while, or does 
it merely represent a futile expenditure of so much time 
and money? Outside observers, who have not themselves 
taken part in any of the conventions, sometimes ask this 
question. But outside observers, unless indeed they are 
unusually keen observers, are hardly the persons to de- 
cide the point. Only such as have attended the con- 
ventions, and studied their effects on the delegates, are 
qualified to sit in judgment on the Convention Idea. 
Owing to circumstances, the present writer was for a 
long time such an outside observer, and, like many 
others of the class, he was skeptical. But it required 
participation in only a single convention to make him 
a confirmed believer in the Convention Idea. 

An elaborate array of resolutions, categorically stated 
conclusions on objectives, methods, text-books, and syl- 
labuses,—these and similar visible results of a conven- 
tion, especially if vigorously broadeasted and advertised, 
are what impresses the mere spectator. But at this stage 
in the development of our convention® there seems to 
be need of a warning. Let us not expect too much, es- 
pecially of an external and showy character. Let us not 
straightway hope for definitive solutions of difficult 
problems, or precise formulation of comprehensive pol- 
icies. The conventions may be eminently successful, they 
may be serving a number of most useful purposes, even 
if they have but little to show in the nature of such 
definite and concrete, but withal often specious, results. 
What is needed to arrive at unanimity on all the essen- 
tial problems in a given field, is thorough mastery of 
that field. If this is wanting, no convention or series of 
conventions will ever lead to general agreement even on 
essentials ; though they can indirectly further such agree- 
ment by stimulating teachers to acquire that mastery of 
their subject which they feel they do not yet possess. 
As far as the secondary problems of methods, text-books, 
etc., are concerned, these cannot be settled once and for 
all by any association assembled in convention. Char- 
acters and tastes, gifts and limitations differ. Cireum- 
stances are constantly changing. Methods, text-books 
and assignments that seem ideal to a certain group of 
teachers to-day, will not seem so to another group, or 
even to the same group, five years from now. Let us 
by all means discuss these problems at the conventions: 
they need continual restatement and readjustment. But 
let us not expect to settle them for all time. 

The most substantial benefits accruing from our an- 
nual conventions are such as are not easily formulated 


on paper. There is, for instance, the feeling of solidarity 
among teachers of the same subject ; the realization that, 
separated though they are from one another, they are 
yet all united in the same interests and purpose. This 
realization encourages and buoys them up, just as do 
the enthusiasm and success of fellow-workers in the same 
field, with which the convention brings them into vital 
contact. It is at the convention that we learn to know 
how many there are in the province who are doing good 
work in our own line; and what is even better, we there 
become intimately acquainted with these men, are helped 
by them to improve our own equipment and solve our 
own special problems. Moreover, who has not found the 
conventions an effective help towards bolstermg up, re- 
habilitating, and even enhancing his own ideals, which, 
after a year’s hard usage, are often sadly in need of 
rehabilitation? Who has not found there new and better 
ideas, and fresh inspiration to aim higher? We often 
complain of the lack of a professional spirit amongst us. 
Let. us remember that we have to develop this profes- 
sional spirit. Let us not suppose that such a spirit 
already exists, or should be expected to exist, amongst 
us, fully developed. The conventions are an excellent 
means to develop it. Then there is the broadening in- 
fluence of these annual gatherings. Here teachers of high 
school, college, juniorate, graduate school come together 
and exchange ideas on terms of sympathy and easy 
familiarity. This contact makes us realize the need of 
co-ordination in our work; it widens our outlook, and 
helps us to avoid the danger of a narrow, utilitarian 
interest in our own immediate needs and problems alone. 

Let us then not complain that the programmes of the 
conventions are not sufficiently definite, or that the last 
word is not spoken there on every vexed problem. We 
have reason, rather, to be grateful for the great good 
that has been accomplished and is being accomplished 
by them every year. Greater definiteness, higher scholar- 
ship, more unanimity on important issues, a more marked 
professional spirit,—all these will come in time. The 
various associations which meet at the conventions have, 
by force of cireumstances, had their ‘‘ups and downs.’’ 
When the Convention Idea was first launched, the older 
and more experienced teachers of the province quite 
naturally did not enlist in the movement to the same 
extent as did the younger men; and scholasties, conse- 
quently, formed the bulk of the membership in the as- 
sociations. Their term of teaching as scholastics had 
been reduced from five to three years; so that crests 
and troughs of enthusiasm were at first inevitable. But 
gradually these men have passed into the ranks of vet- 
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eran teachers; gradually too a larger number of men 
has been given opportunities of special training in their 
subject; so that now, at length, a nucleus of older and 
more experienced men, imbued with the Convention Idea, 
is forming, who will give greater continuity and stead- 
iness to the different associations. 

The future, then, of the conventions is bright. The 
various bulletins, as organs of the different associations, 
are gaining strength and developing each its own 
definite policy and individual character. We bespeak for 
them, and for the Convention Idea in general, the whole- 
hearted sympathy and effective co-operation of all the 
teachers of the province. 

Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Herculaneum 


At last a beginning has been mae to excavate sys- 
tematically and thoroughly the ruins of Herculaneum, 
the aneient city at the foot of Mount Vesuvins, which 
was overwhelmed by eruptions of the voleano in 63, 79, 
and 472 A.D. The site was aceidentally rediscovered 
in 1711 and exeavations have been intermittently carried 
on there since 1737. They have brought to light some 
astonishingly fine relies, but very little of the entire area 
has been explored as yet. 

The lost city lies some eighty feet below the present 
surface of the ground, and part of it is oecupied by a 
modern town. A long time will therefore be necessary 
before anything like the full extent of its wealth will be 
revealed: but it ought not to be long before the first 
fruits are brought to light. 

Hereulaneum was overwhelmed not in lava, but in a 
deluge of mud and ashes; and this material is neither 
so hard to work as has sometimes been supposed, nor, 
to judge by the beautiful patina on bronzes which have 
already been rescued from it, so deleterious to the 
objects which it enveloped as other débris and geological 
strata whieh archeologists often have to penetrate. 

Again the destruction of the city is believed to have 
been sudden, and not gradual as at Pompeii, where the 
inhabitants saw their homes more slowly consumed and 
were able to earry off some of their possessions; every- 
thing in fact should be more or less in sifu, sealed up in 
an element not altogether hostile to excavators. 

What is likely to be found? The analogy of Pompeii 
is not perhaps to be taken as an exact guide, for of the 
two cities Pompeii was the more commercial, while Her- 
culaneum enjoyed a greater culture. Nowhere in Europe, 
Sir Charles Walston, the famous British archeologist, 
thought, was there a better likelihood of books being 
found; and if a library is hit upon, with the books in 
it still legible—not an impossible faney—there can be 
no saying what lost works of literature, Latin and Greek, 
may come to light. 

The searchers are sure to be rewarded with an abun- 
dance of beautiful and interesting objects, but it would 
be a crowning recompense for their efforts if delicate 
and fragile papyri were found to have escaped oblitera- 
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tion. It is this hope that puts Herculaneum in a class 
by itself. Theatres, temples, streets, and houses of the 
ancient world exist in many places, but, except for in- 
scriptions, literary remains have not been recovered from 
them. There seems, however, good reason to believe that, 
as the dry sand of Egypt has kept paper from perishing, 
so the mud at Herculaneum may have acted as a similar 
preservative. 

(From The Fortnightly Review, June 15, 1927.) 


Virgil and the Preternatural 


We can hardly overrate the importance of the preter- 
natural element in Virgil’s Aeneid. Destiny, the gradual 
evolution and revelation of a divine purpose, is the uni- 
fying principle and vivifying force in the poem. ‘‘ T'antae 
molis erat Romanam condere gentem,’’? may give the 
theme of the poem; but its soul is expressed in the words 
of Aeneas to Dido, ‘*Matre dea monstrante viam, data 
fata secutus.’’ The inviolable will of Jupiter, which had 
to be fulfilled at all costs, explains why Aeneas is a rather 
unappealing character, at least, if compared with Achil- 
les and Odysseus. Onward-urging destiny explains that 
most famous jilting in the history of the world’s litera- 
ture described in the fourth book. Finally, the enmity 
of Juno, another supernatural being, furnishes the con- 
flict necessary to the dramatic perfection of the work. 

Though the preternatural is a golden thread running 
through the whole fabric of the poem, still it most 
heavily brocades the Sixth Book. This portion of the 
Aeneid is almost entirely preternatural, describing as it 
does the descent of Aeneas into Avernus, the finding 
there of his father Anchises, and the prophecies of the 
latter concerning the future greatness of Rome. Strue- 
turally, it is true, the Sixth Book is only an interlude 
in the story; but it is an ‘‘amazing interlude,’’ and we 
are fortunate that the revisers of the Aeneid were not 
so lost to beauty as to expunge it. For it is especially this 
hook which gives to Virgil his repute as a master in the 
art of portraying the preternatural. 

In his essay on Milton, Macaulay deseribes the Puritan 
poet's ‘peculiar art of communieating his meaning 
circuitously, through a long suecession of associated 
ideas, and of intimating more than he expressed.’” Now 
this art was not unique in Milton. In fact, Macaulay 
has here indicated one of the great secrets of Virgil’s 
suceess wiih the preternatural; but in what poverty- 
stricken language. as compared with the richness of J. 
Wight-Duff’s appreciation of Virgil’s power! What 
Macaulay, at the age of twenty-five, tried to say of Mil- 
ton, the mature modern classicist tells us of Virgil in 
these words of beauty and discernment : 

‘‘Much of Virgil’s utterance to his times took the 
form of a symbolism, borrowing, as it were, ethereal 
colors from distant spheres of imagination, and bearing 
on things present with an intangible suggestiveness. 
Words were by Virgil so experimented on as to raise in 
the mind indefinable associations transcending the ordin- 
ary meaning and transcending ordinary experience. A 
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sense is constantly produced as of some dim realm of 
moods almost beyond expression—a background consist- 
ing of another world.”’ 

When wre say that Virgil produced this savor and 
suggestion of the mysterious, this sense of the preter- 
natural, ‘“‘by a subtle fusion of the music and the 
meaning of language’’, we only describe his power in 
other words; we do not explain it. But, fortunately, 
we can to some extent explain that power. For Virgil 
will vield many of his secrets to analysis. In this he 
differs from most geniuses. He was not a spontaneous 
singer like Burns, nor had he the facile genius of 
Shakespeare, who, it is said, never blotted a line. He 
could not sing with Keais’s thrush, 


‘() fret not after knowledge, I have none, 
And yet my song comes native with the warmth. 
O fret not after knowledge, I have none, 
And yet the evening listens.”’ 


No, Virgil was a technician, an artisan, as well as an 
artist. He had at once an ear for the Muse’s promptings 
and a hand for half-mechanical toil. Since his figures of 
speech did not spring full-panoplied from his brain, like 
Athena from Zeus’ forehead, Virgil labored long and 
patiently to clothe the offspring of his brain in fitting 
attire. How sedulous his word-shaping was, Tennyson 
tells us when he writes: 


‘*Qld Virgil, who would write ten lines, they say, 
At dawn, and lavish all the golden day 
To make them wealthier in his reader’s eyes.”’ 

It is just because Virgil was such a wizard with 
words that we can to some extent discover the secret of 
his ability to suggest the preternatural. In the Sixth 
Book of the Aeneid he exhibits nearly the whole of his 
magical repertoire. To any who will, it is granted to 
go back-siage, and examine the magician’s arrangements. 
We can there study the wires, the false bottoms, the mir- 
rors, and the deluding lights. Behind the wings of the 
Sixth Book we find two especially important appliances: 
first, the massive and majestic harmonies of Virgil’s 
periodic. rhythmie structure, so well suited to the treat- 
ment of awesome subjects; secondly, the poet’s happy 
choice and collocation of words, which raise in the mind 
other trains of thought to supplement his meaning. 
Within twenty-five lines of the Sixth Book we ean find 
illustrations of both expedients; other examples can be 
found throughout his masterpiece. 

In the passage referred to, Aeneas and the Sibyl ap- 
proach the eavernous entrance to Pluto’s subterraneous 
realms. It is early morning. They proceed through the 
shifting shadows of the trees, while the earth rumbles 
beneath their feet. and Heeate’s hell-hounds seem to 
serenade their queen. Suddenly, sword in hand, Aeneas 
plunges after his guide into the mouth of hell. The 
poet describes their entrance in these well-known verses : 
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‘‘Tbant obseuri sola sub noete per umbram 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna: 
Quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 
Kst iter in silvis, ubi eaelum condidit umbra 
luppiter, et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem.’’ 

(VI, 268, sq.) 


We are not the first to marvel at the swell and cadence 
of these magical lines; all ages have acclaimed their 
supreme artistry. Their impressiveness grows with each 
reading, as we come to appreciate their eery musie, the 
delicate suiting of sound to sense. They might be eom- 
pared with the lines of ‘‘ Kubla Khan’’: 


‘““A savage place, as holy and enchanted 
As e’er beneath a waning moon was haunted 
By woman wailing fe 


3ut we must pass on to the second appliance referred to 
above, the choice and collocation of words, of which we 
find two examples within the next few lines. 

Describing the grisly shapes in the vestibule of hell, 
Virgil shows us, amongst others, ‘‘malesuada Fames’’. 
In malesuada, it seems to me, we have one of the reasons 
why Tennyson could justly write of Virgil: 


‘All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a 
lonely word’’. 


The best English version, ‘‘ill-advising Famine,’’ but 
poorly retains the suggestive power of the original, 
which seems to conjure up all sorts of desperate images, 
from the slinking figures of emaciated thieves, to the 
crowds of bread-famine rioters. Several lines further 
on we find this bit of description: 


‘*Discordia demens, 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis.’’ 


Here is an excellent sample of Virgil’s verbal sorcery. 
Here he exhibits his skill as a worker in mosaies, as well 
as his mastery of suggestion. In this description we find 
the perfection of that ‘‘artful aid’’, alliteration: allitera- 
tion simple and alliteration complex. But more to our 
point is Virgil’s selection in this passage of the vital, 
differentiating, and therefore essential, quality which 
makes his subject live before the eyes of the reader. 
Here we sce Discord, almost in the flesh. Her turbulent 
soul is well suggested by the snaky locks intertwined 
with gory fillets. We at onee hear an ominous hissing; 
and this suggestion is heightened by the sibilants so 
conspicuous in the passage itself. Concerning this weird 
description we might also observe that Virgil achieves 
in it the aurea mediocritas of his brother poet Horace, 
taking a position midway between the ‘‘dim intimations 
ot Milton’’, and Dante’s ‘‘exact details’’, which Mac- 
aulay so deeried. Finally, when we consider such 
passages as this, we must admit that Virgil had a lan- 
guage superior to English for the purpose of preter- 
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natural description. We can appreciate, too, what 
Addison said of ‘‘ Paradise Lost’’: ‘‘So divine a poem in 
English is like a stately palace built of brick’’. 

An attempt has been made in this little sketch to point 
out a way of studying Virgil’s power of preternatural 
suggestion, by examining the mechanism of his master- 
piece. But such a mere mechanical study does not ex- 
plain the whole of his spiritual appeal. Professor 
Mackail helps us further in this study when he says that 
Virgil ‘‘wished to touch the deepest springs of religion 
and philosophy, opening windows into the invisible 
world and kindling a pilot light for the future’’. In 
this too, if the experience of such great minds as St. 
Augustine is any proof, Romanus Vergilius has succeed- 
ed. Two thousand years have passed, and the ‘‘high 
enchanter’’ has lost none of his power of charming 
workaday mortals into mystic reveries. 

Epwarp A. Conway, S. J. 


Additional Note on the Passive of Intransitive 
Verbs 


To supplement the notes on this subject which ap- 
peared in the April and June issues of the BULLETIN, 
a brief collection of passive forms of intransitive verbs 
is here presented from Caesar and Livy. 

Caesar, Bell, Civ., I, 67, 2: non posse clam exiri; I, 
69, 1: contrariam in partem iri videbatur; III, 16, 5: 
interea manerent indutiae, dum ab illo rediri posset; 
III, 26, 5: quo simulatque intro est itum. Bell. Gall., 
VI, 14, 5: hoe maxime ad virtutem excitari putant 
(unless homines is understood). 

Livy, XXIV, 28, 1: in hae turbatione rerum in con- 
tionem voeari iubet; XXLX, 27, 8: si iubeat eo dirigi; 
XXIV, 26, 15: festinatum ad supplicium est; X, 32, 9: 
conclamatum est; XXVI, 21, 10: Syracusas introitum 
erit; XXVII, 15, 18: descitum, desperatum est, trans- 
censum in urbem est; II, 26, 2: debellatum est ; X, 4, 11: 
consurrectum ex latebris est; IX, 20, 9: Lueanos per- 
rectum; IX, 31, 13: Rhegio abscessum est; XXIII, 18, 
2: metu concessum esse; III, 58, 4: cuius adversae 
fortunae velit suecursum; XXVIII, 37, 6: hostiliter 
classi occursum; XXXI, 20, 5: decurrebatur eo, ut; 
XXV, 39,7: in altera transcursum castra a Romanis est. 

Cicero’s Orator (III, 15, 18) has an intransitive pas- 
sive which may perhaps be put into a class by itself. 
‘‘Cum placuisset idem ceteris, in silvam venitur et ibi 
magna cum audiendi exspectatione considitur.’’ Here 
the passage seems to convey a touch of pompousness or 
solemnity or dignified conduct, a touch, by the way, 
which characterizes much of what Cicero has written. 
‘* As the suggestion met with general approval, the com- 
pany repaired to the woods and there seated themselves 
in keen expectation of what they were going to hear.’’ 

Again, Cicero furnishes a fairly large number of 
instances of the intransitive verb in the passive, which 
show that this was a convenient form of expression when 
the writer’s or speaker’s own interest made it expedient 
that no express mention be made of an individual, but 
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that the statement be kept as broadly and vaguely gen- 
eral as possible. In Div. in Qu. Caecilium, 22, 72, where 
a hint at himself might prove a bad omen, Cicero chooses 
a somewhat veiled form of expression, thus, ‘‘si offensum 
titubatumque sit’’; ‘‘if the slightest faux pas should 
have been committed.’’ Here an addition of a nobis, or 
of the active form offenderimus is deliberately eschewed. 
A similar careful avoidance of a person’s name is seen 
in Cicero, Att. XII, 28, 1: ‘‘De quo putas ad me missum 
esse, sit missum neene, nescio’’: ‘‘As to the matter on 
which you think a message has been sent to me, I do not 
know whether one has been sent or not.’’ The allusion 
is to Cicero’s wife, Terentia. Or, again, a person may 
be too unimportant to call for mention, as in Verr. I, 
46, 120: ‘‘ A qua muliere cum erat ad eum ventum et in 
aurem eius insusurratum’’: ‘‘When So-and-so (se. the 
wench sent by Verres’ mistress) had come with a message 
and whispered it into his ear.’’ Another quotation (Att. 
XIT, 27, 1) will show the difference between the imper- 
sonal, and therefore general, passive and the personal, 
and therefore pointed, active: ‘‘Si perficitur (de hortis 
Sili), hoe est, si perficis—est enim totum positum in te’’: 
“if the deal is in course of settlement—that is to say, 
if YOU settle it, for it rests entirely with you.”’ 

It is not intended, however, to convey the impression 
that in contexts where ordinarily impersonal phrases 
would be preferred, personal forms of the passive or 
active forms are unidiomatie. By the side of the very 
common ‘‘undique coneursum est’’ we find Verr. 4, 96: 
“‘homines ex agris coneurrunt’’: ‘‘the people flock in 
from the country.’’ This personal construction is neces- 
sary with transitive verbs, as in ‘‘homines oeciduntur’’: 
‘‘murders are committed’’ or ‘‘murder is the order of 
the day,’’ or ‘‘murder is rife’’; where an impersonal 
‘“‘occiditur’’ is almost unthinkable. 

JaMES A. KLEIstT, S.J. 


Classic Myths 


**Myth,’’ says Gayley, ‘‘is fictitious, to be sure, but 
nevertheless it is actual history of early and imperfect 
stages of thought and belief; it is the true narrative of 
unenlightened observation, of infantine gropings after 
truth.’’ 

We, as champions of the Classics in education, ought 
to convince ourselves of the value of classical mythology 
in our teaching, and make ourselves adequate interpre- 
ters of it to our pupils. 

Here are a few of the reasons which should urge us 
to study Classie Myths: 1) They have been for all 
literature, and for poetry in particular, a treasure-house 
of materials. 2) Their study leads to a broad apprecia- 
tion of the motives and conditions of ancient art and 
literature, and of the uniform and ordered evolution of 
the aesthetic sense. 3) They quicken to an appreciable 
degree the emotional and imaginative faculties; which 
is no slight gain for the aspiring orator. 4) The myths 
of the ancients, as the earliest literary crystallization of 
social order and religious reverence among the pagans, 
record the incipient history of their religious ideals and 
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moral conduct. We seek the truth, however, not in, but 
through mythology. 5) This study leads to an appre- 
ciation of conerete productions of literature and art, all 
of which are full of mythological allusions and motifs. 
6) It quickens too the aesthetie judgment, and heightens 
the enjoyment derived from works of literature and art 
which, though not treating of mythological or classical 
subjects, still possess some of the characteristics of the 
classies, v. g. simplicity, naiveté, a noble ideality. 
Fioyp A. Brey, S. J. 


Announcement 


The Convention of the Classical Association of the 
Missouri Province will be held at Loyola University, 
Chicago, beginning at 3:00 P.M., on August 16, and 
adjourning at 5:00 P. M., on August 18. The programme 
will be carried out as printed in the June issue of the 
CiassicaAL BULLETIN. In addition to the speakers and 
subjects there announced, there will be papers at the 
3:00 o’clock session, August 17, on ‘‘ Methods of Assign- 
ment of Work in the Ratio,’’ by Rev. Francis Deglman, 
of Campion Preparatory School, and ‘‘ Methods of Quizz- 
ing and Laboratory Work in the Ratio,’? by Rev. R. 
Bakewell Morrison, of St. Louis University. The Round 
Table Discussion on Pedagogies seheduled for 3:00 
o’elock on August 18, will be opened by Rev Hugh P. 
O'Neill, of St. Stanislaus Seminary. All the members 
of the Association who can be in Chicago on August 
16-18, are most earnestly requested to attend the Con- 
vention. A large and enthusiastic attendance will mean 
much for the continued success of the Association and 
for the cause of the Classies in the province. 
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Greek Drama 


The acted scene was quite as far apart from realism 
and as much under the yoke of the ideal as the seulp- 
tured scene. 

That which the modern dramatist aims at is exactly 
what the Greek dramatist avoids. He tries by all means 
to keep the acted scene apart from the facts of daily 
life. Personages, plots, seenery, dress, and the like, are 
all caleulated to produce not a vivid presentation of ae- 
tuality, but to suggest something raised above the level 
of daily life into the region of the ideal. 

Simplicity and balance and measure, combined with 
ideality, are the keynotes of the Greek Drama. The 
authors wished, not to please the eyes of the audience, 
but to arouse in it certain ethical emotions, to exhibit 
the ideas of destiny, of aidw> or veneration, of piety, 
not as they occur in everyday life, but in a dignified 
and exalted form. Euripides was greatly condemned by 
his contemporaries for showing on the stage beggars 
in rags, raving women, scenes of violence. Such exhi- 
bitions stirred the emotions without purifying and ex- 
alting them. The modern notion that so long as feeling 
is excited, the kind of feeling does not matter, would 
have been regarded as ethical anarchy and altogether 
impious. — From ‘‘New Chapters in Greek Art,’’ by 
Percy Gardner, pp. 309, 317. 
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Famous Poems on Classical Themes 


On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer 
J. Keats 


Much have I travelled in the realms of gold 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 

Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 


Oft of one wide expanse had I been told 
That deep-browed Homer ruled as his demesne ; 
Yet did I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold: 


Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken; 
Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 

He stared at the Pacifie — and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


The Odyssey 
A. Lang 


As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Ciree and her wine 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 

Where that Aeaean isle forgets the main, 


And only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 
As such an one were glad to know the brine 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again,— 


So gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers, 
And through the musie of the languid hours, 
They hear like ocean on a western beach 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


Homer 
Pope 


Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 

Read them by day, and meditate by night ; 

Thence form your judgments, thence your maxims 
bring, 

And trace the Muses upward to their spring. 

Still with itself compared, his text peruse; 

And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 


(Essay on Criticism, 124-129) 


Beside the great Attic poets, like Aeschylus and Soph- 
ocles, I am absolutely nothing.—Goethe. 
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The future of the classies as an effective instrument 
of culture in America will, it seems to us, depend in no 
small measure on three factors: the development of the 
junior high school, the wider introduction and evolution 
of a system of ‘‘honors courses’’ and ‘‘honors degrees”’ 
in college, and the thorough humanization of the grad- 
uate school. 

If in England, Germany, and France, where a con- 
siderable number of the most promising youth still re- 
ceive a thorough classical education, the age of ten 
years is looked upon as not too early to begin Latin, 
and twelve is considered late, how can we hope for 
satisfactory results, unless the junior high school brings 
down the normal age for beginning Latin to twelve, or 
even less? Let us hope that all representative Catholic 
schools will soon enlist whole-heartedly in this forward 
movement. Too few have hitherto even taken cognizance 
of it. The classies are, indeed, not intended, for all who 
receive a high-school edueation at the present time; but 
if we make six years of Latin and four of Greek in the 
secondary school our immediate objective for the more 
gifted and ambitious few who give promise of profiting 
by elassical culture, then, and only then, ean we hope 
for really satisfying results from the Greek and Latin 
courses in our colleges and universities. 

Some of our great eastern universities, like Princeton, 
have already made a beginning of honors courses and 
honors degrees. Such courses are intended only for real 
students. They embrace a much wider range of reading 
than ordinary college eourses, afford more individual 
direction, and involve more comprehensive examinations 
on the whole general field of study pursued. It is 
courses of this description that will turn out at onee 
more liberally edueated men and women, and fitter can- 
didates for broad and effective specialization. 
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But under present conditions, the humanization of the 
graduate school is perhaps an even more important 
factor in the development of classical education in Amer- 
ica. By this we mean especially the avoidance of too 
early and too narrow specialization, and of the unintel- 
ligent application of the methods of the exact sciences 
to literature. Let the graduate school insist on an 
adequate mastery and appreciation of all the truly great 
writers of Greek and Roman antiquity, before allowing 
a student with insufficient background and false per- 
spective to devote the major portion of his energies to a 
narrowing special problem of research. Only if this is 
duly attended to, will the reproach, now often heard, 
that many doctoral dissertations are little more than 
a gathering and unenlightened manipulation of statisties, 
which assuredly do not qualify for the teaching of 
literature, be effectually silenced. 

We hope that the classical teachers of this country 
are not allowing themselves to be so completely engros- 
sed by the ‘‘bread-and-butter’’ problems of the hour, as 
to have no time left for the wider and more vital issues 
confronting them in their chosen field of labor. We 
ought all to give these issues our serious thought, and 
on every oceasion that presents itself, use to the full 
whatever influence we may possess to further them. 


History and classical scholarship alike recently sus- 
tained a great loss by the death at Rome of Professor 
John Bagnell Bury, Fellow of King’s College and Regius 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cam- 
bridge. Professor Bury was born in Ireland and is one 
of the glories of Trinity College, Dublin, which has pro- 
duced so many eminent classical seholars. He owed 
much inspiration in his earlier years to Arthur Palmer, 
Tyrreil, and Mahaffy. His greatest work as a critical 
historian was done in the field of Roman History, in 
which such works as A Mistory of the Later Roman 
Empire from Arcadius to Irene (1889), A History of the 
Roman Empire from its Foundation to the Death of 
Marcus Aurelius (1893), his seven-volume edition of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (1896-1900), A History of the 
Later Roman Empire from the Death of Theodosius I to 
the Death of Justinian (1923), give ample testimony of 
his acumen and vast industry. His History of Greece 
fo the Death of Alexander, which first appeared in 1900, 
is still one of the best shorter works on the subject. Be- 
sides his editions of Euripides’ Hippolytus and of the 
Nemean and Isthmian Odes of Pindar, Professor Bury 
published a number of other works, not so intimately 
connected with the classics, notably a critical Life of Sr. 
Patrick and His Place in History. Before coming to 
Cambridge, Bury held the Professorship of Modern 
History and the Regius Professorship of Greek at 
Trinity College, Dublin. In addition to his other ac- 
complishments, he possessed a working knowledge of 
nearly all the languages of modern Europe, even Hun- 
garian and Slavonic. It was doubtless the influence of 
Gibbon, more than anything else, that made Bury so 
confirmed a rationalist. 
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On the oceasion of the celebrations commemorating 
the 500th anniversary of the foundation of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain, which were held at Louvain on June 28 
and 29 of the present year, the Reverend Doctor T. Cor- 
coran, S.J., of the National University of Ireland, was 
the official bearer of the greetings of that institution to 
Alma Mater Lovaniensis. In his elegant Latin address 
Dr. Corcoran recalled the intimate ties which bound 
Ireland to the University of Louvain almost from the 
very foundation of that illustrious seat of learning. He 
gratefully dwelt upon the cordial weleome accorded the 
exiled Irish students in the sixteenth century. He point- 
ed with pride to the three hundred Irish youths whose 
names graced the roster of the university during the 
heyday of its ancient glory, as well as to the multitude 
of his compatriots who have passed through its venerable 
walls since the restoration. Fr. Corcoran also alluded 
to the three Irish colleges established at Louvain, the 
thirty Irish prelates who there received their training 
in letters, the two Irishmen who succeeded Erasmus in 
the chair of Greek literature, and the five Rectores Mag- 
nifict of Irish blood who in other days guided the des- 
tinies of the great university. 


The present generation of college men has been largely 
brought up on high-school! Latin texts with the quantities 
of the vowels marked by the editors. Most college 
teachers will probably agree that this expedient has 
proved disastrous. As the result of its adoption, we 
now have talented freshmen and sophomores perpetrat- 
ing such ‘‘howlers’’ as consiilis, pectére, arbdre, pervenis, 
and similar abominations at every breath. And the 
worst feature of the situation is that the average college 
man finds it well-nigh impossible to amend. The college 
professor has no time to teach him what he should have 
learnt in the first and second years of high school, and 
the student himself has not been trained to the habit 
of accurate observation required to correct his many 
false quantities. It is another case where a short-cut 
has proved costly in the end. If the quantities are 
marked in a high-school text, this assuredly does not 
dispense the teacher who uses that text from frequent 
drill in pronunciation and constant insistence on the 
quantity of the penult of Latin words, especially of verbs 
ot the third conjugation. Indeed, it would seem to make 
such drill all the more imperative. An accurate pro- 
nuneiation, in English as well as in Latin, is one of 
those fine accomplishments that marks a man at once as 
a scholar and a gentleman. 


On the evening of May 17th the Rev. Anthony F. 
Geyser, for many years head of the Latin department 
at Campion College, and now lecturer on philosophy at 
St. Mary’s College, Prairie-du-Chien, Wisconsin, gave 
the students of that institution a scholarly lecture on 
‘*Seneca, Philosopher and Poet.’’ The lecture was ex- 
cellent, as was to be expected from so eminent a philos- 
opher and Latin poet. 
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We note from an editorial in the Classical Journal for 
June (1927) that, according to Professor R. S. Conway 
of the University of Manchester, a great increase has 
taken place in England sinee the war in the number of 
boys and girls studying Latin and Greek. The number 
of students of Greek has been doubled sinee 1918, while 
the number of Latin students has been multiplied by 
six. This remarkable inerease Professor Conway at- 
tributes, on the one hand, to the efforts of the British 
Classical Association to stimulate popular interest in 
the classies, and, on the other, to the deliverance of elas- 
sical study from the grave enmity of a multitude of 
thoughtful and powerful people—a change brought about 
especially by the abolition of the compulsory requirement 
in Greek which, down to 1919, had been laid by Oxford 
and Cambridge on all candidates for degrees, in science 
as well as in literature. 


From Italy comes the good news that the excavations 
at Cumae are proceeding rapidly and that the entrance 
to the newly discovered grotto of the Cumean Sibyl has 
been cleared. The monument to Virgil at his native 
Mantua was unveiled on April 21 of this year, three 
years in advance of the two-thousandth anniversary of 
the poet’s birth. 


Note on Vergil, Aeneid, VI, 739-751 


In an article by E. Adelaide Hahn, in the May 23 
(1927) issue of the Classical Weekly, the following dis- 
tribution of the souls of the dead, referred to in this 
difficult passage, is proposed: ‘‘Qui patiuntur manes= 
“‘omnes animae’’ (743). These are divided into two 
classes: (1) exercentur poenis’’ (739), and (2) 
“Qui per Elysium mittuntur’’ (744). The latter class, 
viz. (2), is subdivided into: (a) ‘‘Qui laeta arva tenent’’ 
=‘*pauci’’ (744), and (b) ‘‘Qui (postquam longa dies 
exemit labem) in corpora revertuntur’’ (751). Only 
these last are meant by ‘‘//ae omnes’’ in verse 748. 
Class (1) excludes Anchises, who falls within class (2) 
(a). The very bad shades remain forever in Tartarus; 
the very good, like Anchises, remain forever in Elysium. 


Aeneid, II, 49 


A note by Clyde Murley in the June Classical Journal 
on the verse, ‘‘Quidquid id est, timeo Danaos, et dona fer- 
entes,’’ may interest some of our readers. He there de- 
fends the thesis that these words mean in effect : ‘‘ What- 
ever this thing may be, I fear the Danaans even at their 
devotions, i. e. even when they are worshipping.—I would 
not trust a Greek oath.’’ Apart from verbal analogies, 
the most convincing argument for this, as against the 
conventional rendering, ‘‘even when they bring gifts,’’ 
is contained in these words of Mr. Murley: ‘‘ All must 
recognize that the horse was not represented or regarded 
as a gift to the Trojans from their enemies.’’ It was, 
however, most certainly represented by Virgil as a votive 
offering for a safe return, (verse 17), a fateful gift to 
Minerva, (verse 31), ete. 
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Books Received 


from the Oxford University Press, American Branch: 

Menander, Selections from, edited by W. G. Waddell, 
M.A. Pp. xxxvi+182, with 4 Plates. $2.50. 

A Ilistory of the Ancient World, by M. Rostovtzeff, 
Hon. D. Lit. (Oxon.), Hon. Lit. D. (Wisconsin), 
Professor of Ancient History in Yale University. 
Vol. 11, Rome. Translated by J. D. Duff. Pp. xiv-+- 
387, with two maps, ninety-six plates, and twelve 
fizures in the text. $5.00. 


From Longmans, Green and Company, New York: 

Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans and Their 
Influence, by James Turney Allen, Ph. D., Profes- 
sor of Greek, University of California. Pp. xii+-206, 
with 24 plates and illustrations in the text. (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome Neries, No. 28) $2.00. 

Apuleius and His Influence, by Elizabeth Hazelton 
Uaight, Ph. D., Professor of Latin, Vassar College. 
Pp. xi-+-190, with seven plates. (Our Debt to Greece 
and Rome Series, No. 52) $1.75. 

(rreck and Roman Folklore, by William Reginald Hal- 
liday, B. A., B. Litt., Rathbone Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Liverpool. Pp. xi--154. 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series, No.44) $1.75. 


The Religion of Ancient Greece — An Outline, by 
Thaddeus Zielinski. Translated from the Polish by 
George Rapall Noyes. Pp. x+235. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch, New York. $2.50. 

Although we cannot accept all the conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Zielinski, we yet acclaim this volume as an inter- 
esting and original contribution to a very difficult prob- 
lem. ‘‘The essence of Greek religion in the flourishing 
epoch of the Greek people’’ is its theme. The author 
rightly remarks that, despite the many bulky volumes 
that have been published on this subject in recent times, 
but little headway has been made towards a just and 
sympathetic estimate of the religion of Hellas. The 
chief obstacles to the formation of such an estimate in 
the past have been, on the one hand, the cult of mere 
mythology during the French classical period, and the 
too predominantly aesthetie interest in the Greek pan- 
theon during the epoch of the neo-humanism inaugurated 
by Wincklemann and Goethe, and, on the other, the nar- 
row preoccupation with the prehistoric origins of the 
religion of Greece on the part of the so-called modern 

‘*historical school.’’ The fact, too, that the Greek rel- 

igion had no single founder, like Christianity, Islam, and 

most modern sects, no powerfully organized priesthood, 
no jealously guarded canonical books or special theo- 

logical literature, makes an appraisal of its essence a 

very difficult task. A thorough study of the whole of 

Greek literature, of the epigraphical remains, of the 

long ‘‘plastic’’ tradition, with all their real or apparent 

contradictions, must form the basis of such an appraisal. 

All these concepts are well set forth in the introduction. 

The author holds that for the Greek, religion had a 

threefold aspect: 1) the poetical aspect (mythology), 
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conceived as binding no one; 2) the philosophical aspect, 
which differed with differing schools of thought, and left 
each individual a free choice of embracing any or none 
of their views: 3) the civie aspect (external eult), bind- 
ing the individual as a citizen to mere external con- 
formity. Contrary to modern practice, Zielinski ad- 
dresses his book to ‘‘believing Christians of the educated 
classes.’’ He understands as a believer, however, ‘‘any- 
one who believes, whether with mind or heart or mem- 
ory.’’ (!) His apology for this departure from custom 
is characteristic and noteworthy. ‘‘It is exceedingly 
strange,’’ he says (pp. 12, 13), ‘‘that I am the first 
student to formulate a principle which soon, I hope, will 
become a truism: ‘As a man bereft of artistic feeling 
cannot understand Greek art, so one who lacks religious 
feeling cannot understand Greek religion! ”’ 

Zielinski finds in the ancient Greek consciousness of 
the mysterious life of nature surrounding man on all 
sides the deepest foundation of their religious feeling. 
His second chapter, on ‘‘the Deifieation of Nature,’’ is 
a lovely idyll, setting forth the Greek’s communion with 
all Nature: with Mother Earth, Father Zeus, and Father 
Poseidon, each with a cluster of accompanying deities 
of earth and sky and sea. But seeing that Mother Earth 
had not been over-kind to Hellas in denying her a fer- 
tile soil, Zielifiski conceives the Greek religion not only 
as a religion of nature, but also pre-eminently as a 
religion of work and joy in work. But he undoubtedly 
allows himself in this chapter (ch. 3) to be led by his 
thesis to exaggerate both the joyousness of the religion 
of Greece, which, after all, was largely on the surface 
constituting only its ritualistic side, and the joylessness 
of Judaism and many forms of modern Christianity. 

From the ‘‘immanent animatism’’ common to all 
forms of primitive religion and identifying or merging 
the deity with natural objects, Zielifiski maintains that 
it was the unique achievement of Greece to develop the 
higher form of ‘‘transcendent animatism,’’ which con- 
ceives the deity not as merged with nature, but revealing 
itself in the beauties of nature. This result, however, 
was achieved only after a long period of development, 
culminating in the immortal plastic representations of 
deity, typical though not stereotyped, of the age of 
Pheidias and Polyeleitus, of Praxiteles and Lysippus. 
Characteristie of Hellas, too, was this decisive role of 
artist, rather than priest or prophet, in the evolution of 
religious ideas. This chapter (ch. 4) contains a vigorous 
protest against the conception that the Greeks actually 
worshipped the statues ot their gods, and not rather the 
gods themselves, as distinct from their representations 
and merely symbolized by them. Besides sculpture (and 
architecture), the triple ‘‘choreia’’ of dancing, music, 
and poetry, also formed a large element in Greek rel- 
igion, that is to say, in the ‘‘revelation of God in 
beauty.”’ 

Chapter 5 deals with the ‘‘consecration of Human 
Society,’’ in family, clan, phratry, tribe, guild, city-state, 
and nation, which was effected mainly by the cults of 
Hestia, Zeus Herkaios, the ancestors of the family, local 
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founders and heroes, the protecting deities of Amphic- 
tyonies, ete. In Chapter 6 the author outlines the moral- 
ization of the Greek religion—the ‘‘ Revelation of God 
in Goodness.’’ The subject of sacrifices and prayers, of 
ideas of reward and punishment here receives full treat- 
ment. The section on the Eleusinian and Orphie Mys- 
teries is especially good. Of the philosophie development 
of religion, (ch. 7), only the earliest stage and the 
apogee in Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and the Stoies, are 
briefly summarized. Chapter 8, finally, discusses the 
‘*Revelation of God in Truth.’’ 


Professor Zielitiski is a rationalist. From the rational- 
istie point of view, his theories about the Hellenie and 
Semitie foundations of Christianity are plausible. <A 
Christian who believes in a positive supernatural revela- 
tion, can see in them only instances of Christianity’s 
well-known power of adapting and spiritualizing the 
many elements of truth and beauty which can undoubt- 
edly be found in the highest forms of the purely natural 
religion of paganism. Professor Zielifiski holds, more- 
over, that religion is not a matter of intellect, but of 
feeling (p. 158). This accounts for his strictures on 
Christian dogmatism, despite the fact that he declares 
himself in many passages of his work an orthodox Chris- 
tian. The following seems to be a profession of his own 
faith: ‘‘We possess religious feeling; what it does not 
hesitate to accept is true, the rest is non-existent for 
us’? (p. 161). He also shows himself an agnostie (p. 
163), and makes this agnosticism the basis of his much- 
lauded tolerance. It seems to us that, with all its ex- 
cellenees, the work under review leans to an undue 
exaltation of the Greek religion. The author evidently 
has a thesis to defend; and that thesis is ‘‘emancipation 
from religious dogmatism, formalism,—from a super- 
naturally revealed religion.’’ Hence his occasional dia- 
tribes against Judaism, Islam, Puritanism, ete. But what 
if there actually has been a positive supernatural revela- 
tion of God to man? Would it, in that supposition, be 
noble independence or irrational folly to fly into the 
face of Heaven? 


That the Greek religion is the most beautiful form of 
purely natural religion developed by mankind, Professor 
Zielinski has helped us to realize better; and we are 
grateful to him for this service. He has also brought 
home to us more vividly that in its highest development, 
in poets like Pindar and Sophocles, and philosophers like 
Plato and Aristotle, it was a marvelous, providential 
preparation for Christianity. We can understand the 
regret he expresses that more of the sweet reasonableness 
of Hellas has not survived to leaven certain forms of 
modern religion, even such as style themselves Christian. 
But to bewail the passing of the religion of ancient 
Greece as a calamity, to convert its inherent blemishes 
of nature-worship and vagueness and uncertainty in 
matters of such prime importance to the true happiness 
of man as the belief in a personal immortality and in 
the eternal retribution of good and evil into joy, and 
to see only gloom in Judaism and Christianity—this, it 
seems to us, is nothing but mere aestheticism. Surely, 
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Professor Zieliiski would not exchange the sublime phil- 
osophy of the Sermon on the Mount for that ‘‘ principal 
charm of Greek religion, its eult of visible beauty, its 
deification of nature, its beautiful and joyous ritual,’’ 
(p. 210), of which he seems to be so deeply enamoured! 
His only consolation is—at least so the reader feels at 
the end of the volume—that ‘‘the Greek religion did 
not vanish entirely from the consciousness of the Chris- 
tianized world,’’ but ‘‘ penetrated into it, 

lives in it to this day, and will live so long as Chris. 
tianity itself shall live’’ (p.-211). The rather dogmatie 
closing chapter, on the Judaization, Hellenization, and 
re-Judaization (7. e. at the Reformation) of Christianity, 
with its final coup-de-grace to Judaism, while containing 
some golden grains of truth, reveals, nevertheless, in its 
animus, the soul of a man who is at onee a confirmed 
aesthete and a militant modernist. ‘* ‘Gefiih] ist alles’— 
the rest is but a parable’’ (p. 223)! 

Mr. Noyes’ translation flows smoothly and reads, with 
its felicitous reproduction of a beautiful, animated, and 
imaginative style, like a spontaneous and unfettered 
original composition. 


Francis A. Preuss, S. J. 


Demosthenes and His Influence, by Charles Darwin 
Adams, Ph. D.. Professor of the Greek Language 
and Literature, Dartmouth College. Pp. v+184. 
(Our Debt to Greece and Rome Series, No.5) New 
York, Longmans, Green and Co. $1.75. 

This is an interesting little volume, written by a 
scholar, and deserves a wide popularity. In it the life 
and work of the great Athenian orator are succinetly 
set forth, and the influence of his statesmanship and 
oratory on subsequent times sanely appraised. As fea- 
tures of this study, one might single out the chapter on 
the influence of Demosthenes on English and American 
oratory, the treatment of the promotion of Demosthenie 
studies by the early English humanists, and the author’s 
enthusiastic defense of the practical statesmanship of 
Demosthenes. In connection with the last point Profes- 
sor Adams says: ‘‘If Demosthenes had any failure of 
vision, it was a failure to see the depths of ruin to 
which Macedonian supremacy was to plunge the free 
states of Hellas. True, its conquests carried Greek cul- 
ture to the whole Eastern world and planted splendid 
Greek cities in Asia and Africa, but it killed the free 
institutions of Greece itself, and it dried up forever 
the springs of her artistie and literary genius’’ (p. 31). 
This is indeed a very different and, we believe, a much 
truer estimate of Demosthenes’ statesmanship than that 
made current by Beloch, Eduard Meyer, Wendland, and 
Drerup. In concluding his subject, the author writes: 
‘‘No greater service could be done toward the recovery 
of the influence of the spoken word both in England 
and America than by a revival of the study of the 
Greek masterpieces. The relegation of the study of 
Demosthenes to the closets of classical philology has been 
a disaster to the cause of effective oratory.’? The volume 
gives proof at every page of the comprehensive erudition 
of Professor Adams, and whilst the style has not a 
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strong literary flavor, it is never heavy. All in all, the 
book well deserves to be placed beside the volume of 
Professor Mackail on Virgil, Professor Scott’s on Homer, 
and Mr. Sheppard’s on Aeschylus and Sophocles; and 
these are undoubtedly among the finest contributions to 
the Debt to Greece and Rome Nerves. Pr. A. PB. 


Stage Antiquities of the Greeks and Romans and 
Their Influence, by James Turney Allen, Ph. D., 
Professor of Greek, University of California. Pp. 
xii+206, with 24 illustrations and plates. (Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome Series, No. 28). New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co. $2.00. 

In this little volume Professor Allen has managed to 
present in condensed, but withal very readable form, 
an extraordinary amount of interesting information on 
the subject of ancient drama, the ancient stage with its 
appurtenances, and the influence of both on subsequent 
dramatie development. Perhaps his very striving after 
completeness will at times confuse the casual reader. 
The early chapters on the rise of Greek and Roman 
drama might perhaps have been abbreviated to make 
room for a fuller discussion of the antiquities themselves, 
especially as this historical information is available in 
many manuals. The detailed description of the Greek 
theatre in chapter 5 is excellent. In chapter 6 the diffi- 
cult and complicated subject of the history of the 
theatre of Dionysus at Athens is carefully summarized. 
The author also deseribes with brevity and clearness the 
evolution, interdependence, and characteristic differences 
of the Hellenic, Hellenistic, and Roman theatres. He 
espouses the now generally accepted view that dur- 
ing the classic, and probably also during the Hel- 
lenistie period, the ‘‘proscenium’’ was not used as 
a stage, but actors and chorus alike performed in 
the ‘‘orchestra.’’? The chapters on properties, masks, 
stage-devices, acting, ete.. are remarkably complete 
for so small a volume, and contain more detailed 
and more accurate information than is usually found 
in reference books and school manuals. The author 
sounds a timely note of warning when he says (p. 
146): ‘‘Failure to distinguish clearly between the 
different periods of ancient drama, to sort with eare 
the various bits of evidence pertaining to each successive 
stratum, has given rise to many a misconeeption. Of 
these none is more glaringly inexcusable than the assump- 
tion that Lucian’s deseription and the Rieti statuette 
faithfully represent the conditions that obtained in the 
golden age of Pericles.’’ The caution given on page 148 
is also to the point: ** The assumption that Greek 
tragic acting in the days of Aeschylus and Sophocles 
was ‘statuesque’, far removed from ‘the realistic por- 
trayal of ordinary human passions’, is open to serious 
question Statuesque the acting no doubt was at 
times, but in general probably little more so than, let 
us say, when Burbage trod the stage.’’ The illustrations 


are excellently chosen and afford a real help to the 
understanding of the text. Teachers of Greek and Latin 
drama cannot afford to overlook this up-to-date little 
A. P. 


handbook. 
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Martial and the Modern Epigram, by Paui Nixon, 
Dean of Bowdoin College. Pp. 208. (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome Series, No. 18.) Longmans, Green 
and Co., New York. $2.00. 

Professor Nixon is an enthusiastic, but not a blind 
admirer of Martial. One feels at times, however, that his 
admiration leads him to overestimate the influence of 
Martial, not so much cn the epigrammatists of later 
days, but on the wit and humor of the ages. He has 
spared himself no pains ‘1 tracing out the influence of 
Martial on the writers wo must have read him.—and 
Professor Nixon makes it clear that Martial was read 
two and three hundred years ago much more than he 
is read now. But to see the shade of Martial behind 
every quip and sally is more, I think, than Professor 
Nixon wished to do, and yet, somehow that is the im- 
pression he leaves. What Professor Nixon does succeed 
in conveying is the conviction that there is little in 
modern wit that cannot be found in the ancient, and 
most of what is found in the ancient is to be found 
in Martial. 

The book is very sprightly in manner, and while 
written in a very independent spirit,—the author does 
not hesitate to differ from such an authority as J. W. 
Mackail, —there is a tone of conservatism running 
throughout. One gladly misses a tendency to gloss over 
the gross indecencies that disfigure many of the pages 
of the Roman epigrammatist. Professor Nixon, while 
frankly admitting them, passes them over without ex- 
tended comment or commentary. The original transla- 
tions into verse are done with spirit and delicacy. 


Marco Tullio 


Disertissime Romuli nepotum, 

quot sunt quotque fuere, Marce Tulli, 
quotque post, aliis erunt in annis, 

gratias tibi maximas Catullus 

agit, pessimus omnium poeta; 

tanto pessimus omnium poeta, 

quanto tu optimus omnium patronus. 

Catullus xlix. 


Put this little poem on the board in your Cicero class 
and see how many of the boys can translate it at sight. 


If a Master woulde haue a perfite example to follow, 
how, in Genere sublimi, to auoide Nimium, or in Medio- 
cri to atteyne Satis, or in Zumili, to exchew Parum, let 
him read diligently for the first, Secundam Philippicam, 
for the meane, De Natura Deorum, and for the lowest, 
Partitiones. Or, if in an other tong, ye looke for like 
example, in like perfection, for all those three degrees, 
read Pro Ctesiphonte, Ad Leptinem, et Contra Olympio- 
dorum, and, what witte, Arte, and diligence is hable to 
affourde, ye shall plainely see—Ascham. 
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How About English Accent? 


Is vour first year Greek class having difficulty with 
Greek accent? Do they manifest a strange inability 
to mark the accent over the proper syllable, or to read 
correctly from the printed page? If so do not allow 


them to think that the difficulty is peculiar to Greek. - 


It is far more fundamental. Those same afonic pupils 
will show an equal inability to put the correct accent 
on the words in their own English compositions. They 
will be helpless if asked to look up the aecent of a new 
word in the English dictionary, and they will be the 
despair of their teacher of versification in fourth high. 
Success in these various operations presupposes a ‘‘sense 
of aecent’’ 7. e. the ability to co-ordinate a written sym- 
bol with vocal stress. Some few pupils pick this up 
naturally; the majority have to be trained to it; and 
oceasional pupils will be found who appear almost in- 
capable of mastering it. Most teachers of versification 
will be able to substantiate this statement from their own 
experiences in the classroom. By showing to his elass 
the real nature of their difficulty, the teacher of Greek 
will not only free a much abused subject from an unjust 
indictment, but he will be able to add a new item to its 
eredit column as an aid to English, and above all he 
will be able to solve the problem of Greek accent in a 
practical way. A daily three-minute drill on English 
accent, if continued for two or three weeks, will lay 
the ghost of Greek accent and earn the sincere gratitude 
of the fourth high English teacher. It must be remem- 
bered too that Greek accent, just as English accent, 
must be learned by ear and not merely by eye. The 
sight of the printed word will not produce a permanent 
impression, unless reinforced by emphatie utterance, 
either on the part of the teacher or of the pupil himself, 
preferably on the part of both. Bn. P.O. 


Leisure Hour Readings 


1. Catullus, 1, 4, 9, 12, 14, 22, 26, 31, 34, 38, 44, 46, 49, 
50, 52, 53, 65, 73, 84, 93, 95, 96, 101, 102, 109, 114, 116. 
(Altogether, 323 lines of text). The following, though 
hardly suitable for reading in class, are excellent: 3, 13, 
17, 39. All the other poems of the collection are either 
objectionable, or require considerable expurgation. As 
a text, ‘‘Sclect Poems of Catullus,”’ by Francis P. Simp- 
son, (Maemillan), is recommended. 

2. Euripides, Medea, in the ‘‘Clarendon Latin and 
Greek Series,’’ (Oxford University Press. About 500 
lines of Greek text; the rest in translation, by F. L. 
Lucas.) Professor Gilbert Murray’s poetie version of 
this play (‘‘The Medea of Euripides,’’ Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) is splendid. 

3. Greek Philosophy—An Introduction, by M. E. J. 
Taylor, (‘‘World’s Manuals Series,’? Oxford University 
Press: $1.00). An extraordinarily readable and satisfy- 
ing account of the beginnings of philosophy in Greece, 
within very small compass. The section on Plato is 
especially fine; that on Aristotle, less sympathetic. 
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Seventy-nine 
A Roman Cockney 


‘‘Chommoda’’ dicebat, si quando ‘‘commoda’’ vellet 
dicere, et ‘‘insidias’’ Arrius ‘‘hinsidias’’; 
et tum mirifice sperabat se esse locutum 
cum quantum poterat dixerat ‘‘hinsidias’’. 
Credo: sie mater, sie Liber avunculus eius, 
sie maternus avus dixerat atque avia. 
Hoe misso in Syriam requierunt omnibus aures: 
audibant eadem haee leniter et leviter, 
nee sibi postilla metuebant talia verba. 
Cum subito affertur nuntius horribilis, 
Tonios fluctus, postquam illie Arrius isset, 
iam non ‘‘Tonios*’ esse, sed Hionios’’. 
(Catullus, Ixxxiv) 


The Greek Correlatives 


The following method of attacking the problem of 
the correlative pronouns and adverbs in Greek will be 
found helpful in eutting down the burden of sheer 
memory work. 

1. Learn the forms and meanings of the interroga- 

tives. There are about a dozen of these. 

2. To find the corresponding relative forms, cut off 
the initial x of the interrogative and replace it with 
a rough breathing. 

3. To find the indefinite relative (which corresponds 
to those forms in English which end in -ever or 
-soever) prefix 6- to the interrogative and place the 
aceent on the second last syllable. This form is 
often used as an interrogative in indirect questions. 

4. To find the indefinite forms, (those which cor- 
respond to English words beginning with some- or 
any-), change the interrogative forms to enclities, 
putting the acute on the last syllable of dissyllables. 

N.B. The only exceptions to these rules are the rel- 
ative pronouns 6¢ and éotts, and the accent of Oxdtegos. 
‘Qs loses its aecent. H. P. O. 


As a practical orator Cicero can scarcely be placed 
in the second rank by those who know the Attie models. 
As a stylist in the epideictic kind, though he has not con- 
summate art, he joins versatile strength to brillianey 
and abundance in a degree which has never been 
equalled.—Jebb. 


Communications 


Latin Lessons by Correspondence 

To the Editor of the CLassicaL BULLETIN: | 

I have read with a great deal of pleasure many articles 
in the CiassicaL BULLETIN, through the kindness of 
Father Kister, dean of our summer-school for the teach- 
ing sisterhoods. I think you may be interested in the 
enclosed. I have prepared four courses in Latin, after 
the plan of the enclosed, which the sisters unable to be 
present during our winter session take by correspond- 
ence. The sisters find these courses both enjoyable and 


instructive, and many of them are developing into good 
Latin scholars. 


A 


Eighty 


I saw recently in Latin Notes the outline plan of a 
Latin lesson, so I thought the enclosed lesson-plan might 
interest the readers of the BULLETIN. 


St. Yavier College, Cincinnati. Wa. T. Burns. 


Lesson 54 


This is the last lesson of this course, la. 

During this course selections were read from the 
Latin historian Eutropius, who lived during the reign 
of the Emperor Valens; Aulus Gellius, who published 
his Noctes Atticae about the second century of the 
Christian era; Lhomond’s Viri Romae; Cornelius Nepos ; 
and the poet Ovid. This is quite a wide field, but the 
purpose of the course was to set forth such a field. In 
connection with the Latin, Guerber’s Story of the Ro- 
mans was studied as a companion piece. So all in all, 
the Latin student has a broad survey of Latin and 
should find the reading of other Latin authors both 
pleasant and instructive. 

Read the final lines of Ovid’s story, Baucis and Phil- 
emon, 695-721. When the translation has been prepared 
orally, do the written work called for. 


Written Work 
(These questions are mimeographed with blank space 
for all answers). 

1. Translate verses 695-721. 

2. Sean lines 704 and 710. 

3. How should fantum . . quantum, line 695, be ren- 
dered? What form of the verb is missa, line 696? With 
what does it agree? What mood and tense is flexere? 
Might mersa, line 696, agree with palude? Why? What 
meaning has tantum, line 697? 

4. How isa present tense after dum often translated? 
What word is understood after suorum, line 698? What 
would be the Latin prose order for ‘‘a cot small even 
for its two masters’’? 

5. Name the object of subiere, line 700. Write the 
principal parts of subiere. Is aurata, line 701, a predi- 
eate or an attributive adjective? Explain the ease of 
fores, line 702. Name the verb that tellus is the subject 
of. 

6. Who was Saturnius, line 703? What English word 
is derived from edidit? How ean you tell from the form 
dicite whether one or more persons are addressed? <Ac- 
count for case of conjuge justo. 

7. What mood and tense is optetis, line 705? Why 
this mood? Why, do you think, Philemon spoke a few 
words with Baucis before making known their request? 
Name the subject of esse, line 707. How would you 
explain the case of delubra? What mood follows quo- 
niam, line 708? Give the principal parts of egimus. 
Name the subject of auferat, line 709. Explain mood of 
auferat. What ease is busta, line 710? What would be 
the singular form? Translate sim tumulandus literally. 

8. Name the subject of sequitur, line 711. Name its 
object. Write fwere in another form. If the form you 
wrote were used in the text, would it destroy the metre? 
What mood follows donec, line 712? Classify the abla- 
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tives annis aevoque. Write the principal parts of solutt. 
What does cum, line 713, mean? What mood follows it? 
Who was the first of the two old people to notice that 
they were becoming trees? 

9. What construction is crescente cacumine, line 
716? Translate it literally. Account for the gender 
and case of mutua, line 717. What two words does que, 
line 717, join? Is it customary for que to stand dis- 
joined from its word? To whom was O conjunz, line 
718, addressed? Name the subject of ferit. Name its 
object. 

10. Who was the Cibyreius incola? To what does 
illic, line 719, refer? Name the object of ostendit. Which 
of the trees of line 720 do you think was Baucis? 

11. Name the subject of sunt, line 721. How would 
you explain the case of cura? Name the antecedent 
of qui. What case is qui? Why? 

12. Explain in a few sentences which of the stories 
of Ovid, the Flood, Pyramus and Thisbe, Baucis and 
Philemon, you think has the most literary beauty? 

(There follows a short prose version in English of 
lines 671-694.) When you can put the above English 
back into the words of the text, you may be sure that 
you understand all the constructions and that you are 
familiar with the words. This is a very good way to 
enlarge one’s Latin vocabulary. After this, these verses 
should be read aloud. Work like this, well done, will 
make Latin easy. The final goal to be sought should 
be to read Latin as one would read English or any other 
language. In this way we make Latin a living language. 


Excerpts from Letters to the Editor 

I congratulate you on the fine work of the BULLETIN 
and on your success in getting such splendid articles 
from the members of your Society at this very busy 
time of year. 

I am in sympathy with the thought expressed in the 
article, ‘‘Classical Texts Partly in English.’’ 

The editorial encouraging the introduction into the 
college of arts of some course in the appreciation of the 
fine arts is an especially good one. Just last week I 
heard an old college graduate (a boy) say, ‘‘Sister, why 
didn’t they teach us to appreciate these things while we 
were at school? Life would have a deeper meaning for 
us now.”’ 

The BULLETIN should be a gratification to all who 
have faith in the classies. 


Loretto Academy, St. Louis. Sister M. LIn.iana. 


I do hope you will pardon me for not having thanked 
you for the CLassicaL BULLETIN. I read it from cover 
to cover when it arrives, and with the greatest pleasure. 


St. Louis University. JaMEs J. Daty, S.J. 


All copy for the October issue of the BULLETIN should 
be in the hands of the editors by September 15 at the 
latest. 
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